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FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF PERSONS 
INTENDING TO SET UP THAT KIND OF MONUMENT TO THE 

MEMORY OF DECEASED FRIENDS. 
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Sl^fieYttoemeiit. 



The following suggestions haye been tlirown 
together for the benefit of persons who are not 
likely to fall in with the beautiful volumes of 
Messrs. Bloxam and Markland, or the recent 
article in the British Critic. 

Of Mr. Markland' s book it is impossible to 
speak too highly. It has done, and is daily 
doing much good; and the writer of these 
pages would feel that his purpose woidd be 
fully answered, if ever this tract shoiJd 
accomplish that for one rank of life, which Mr. 
Markland's is effecting for another. 

Meanwhile, being anxious to make it as 
useful as possible, he begs to say that any 
suggestions for its improvement, will reach 
him through his Publisher, (Mr. Walters, of 
Rugeley,) and be carefully attended to. 

F. E. P. 
TEkfottt ISUctom, 
Lent, 1843. 
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TRACT UPON TOMB-STONES. 



IT has pleased Him from Whom all our blessings in this world 
come, to make you a mourner by recalling to Himself the 

i^ relation or friend, whom He lent you for a while, 

Introduction. ^j^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ j^^^ j^^^ j^^g^ j heartily pray that 

your present chastening may be received by you in a pious and 
submissive spirit, and that this and all your other trials may 
gradually fit you for a portion in that blessed place where trials 
shall altogether cease, and where they who have sown in tears 
shall reap in joy. 

Meanwhile, you follow the person whom you have lost with 
deep and affectionate cegrets, you treasure up in your memory all 
the proof)} of his love and kindness towards you ; and, in the ful- 
ness of an overflowing heart, you strive to mark by all the little 
acts of reverential tenderness which are still in your power, how 
much you mourn his loss, — ^how much you desire to preserve his 
loved remains from being disturbed, and to keep up the remem- 
brance of him in the minds of those who have survived him, and 
who once were his neighbours, and £uniliar friends. 
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With this view, it is your intention to point out the spot 
where you committed his body to the ground, in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life, by setting up a Tomb-stone 
over it. 

This act, (supposing that no vanity or selfishness lie at the 

bottom of it) is an amiable one, though it can in no 

Erection of way benefit the deceased : but it is in your power 

Tombstones. , 

to make it more than this; you may make it a 
Christian act, and one that shall benefit the living. And my 
present purpose is to set before you how you may do this most 
effectually. 

I will say a few words as to the sort of language which we 

^ should use with respect to our departed Mends, 

Object Of this when we come to write their epitaphs; and I will 

Paper. 

also make a few suggestions about the appearance 
of the monuments which we erect to their memories, and which, 
as I think, are capable of very great improvement without any 
addition of expense. 

These suggestions, however, will only bear reference to tomb- 
stones in the Church-yard, and not to tablets, &c., affixed to the 
inside walls of the Church, these being too expensive for general 
adoption. 

And first as to the choice of an inscription. — 

choiceljfinscrip- ^ proportion as you and your deceased friend 
^^^ have realised on earth the blessedness of Christian 

fellowship,— have felt the endearing bond of union arising firom 
participation in the same ordinances, and promises, and graces, — 
from being engrafted into tiie same stock, — the Church, — and so 
receiving life from the same root, — will it be your comfort to reflect 
that the links which bound you, bind you still, though no longer 
visible to the eye of flesh, and that there is still commimion be- 
tween those who are living in Christ^s faith and fear on earth, and 
those who are resting from their labours in the repose of Paradise. 
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Of the nature of this mystical union, indeed, we know but 
little ; but as a practical matter, it will, among other effects upon 
us, have this, — ^it will induce ua to act with deep reverence towards 
the departed, and make us scrupulously careful of speaking of 
them in any manner which coidd pain them. And therefore, 
how deep soever our love may be to them, however highly we 
have thought of them, we shall take care not to put anything 
which savours of boasting, or exaggeration on their tomb-stones. 

It is the natural impulse of strong affection to speak of the 

Dead, if we speak of them at all, as if they had been 

Bvii» to be almost faidtless : we shrink from the contemplation 

ayoided. '^ 

of their failings, and our memory loves to dwell 
on the good qualities which made them dear to us. But, per- 
haps, in the deepest state of feeling with respect to those who 
are gone before, we are altogether silent. The thought of them 
is too sacred a thing with us, for us to allow a stranger to inter- 
meddle with it ; we would hide them from the gaze of the indif- 
ferent and the thoughtless in some secret comer of our hearts, 
even as the green turf hides their £i,ding forms. 

And surely some such delicate and pious reserve would in- 
cline us (were it not for the prevalence of an evil custom and 
fashion) to be equally careful with regard to what is written on 
their grave-stones. Why, if we are so sensitive in the one case, 
shoidd we be less so in the other ? Why shoidd we say that of 
them which is likely to provoke unfeeling comments from those 
who did not love them as we do ? why expose their lives and 
characters to the criticisms of the rude, bad world from which 
they have now escaped ? 

In modem times (for of old it was not so) few persons set up 

^ a grave-stone without filling it with praise of the 

^c^ented deceased. Look round our churchyards, and if the 

grave-stones tell truth, this can hardly be looked 
upon as a fallen world, — almost everybody there lying was a mi- 
racle of goodness* You may find in one burial-place half-a-dozen 
inscriptions to as many different people, each declaring on behalf 
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of him whose gntve it oyershadows, that a better parent, husband, 
brother, and son never lived.* 

Hence it has happened that, ** to lie like an epitaph," is pass- 
^^ ed into a proverb. It is to be feared that a great 

Flattery* and lies, majority of modem epitaphs are made up of flattery 
and lies. Nay, so unscrupulous have Churchmen become in 
this respect, that it is not uncommon to see high praises written 
on the tombs of profligates and infidels, and men whom, if the 
Church had not lost discipline as miserably as she has, ought 
never to have been allowed Christian burial at all. I once knew 
a man who (as far as human eye could judge,) lived and died 
utterly' reprobate ; for more than half a century he was the pest 
and discredit of his neighbourhood, a corrupter of youth, a 
drunkard, a blasphemer, given up to all filthy licentiousness, and, 
of course, an utter hater and despiser of God and His Church. 
He was at length cut off in an instant, after indulging in his 
fiivourite sin. Some months afterwards, I happened to pass 
through the churchyard in which his remains were deposited, and 
approaching a grave-stone of more than ordinary pretension, I 
there found him spoken of as if he had been a person of imusual 
excellence and respectability. 

Who, to quote another case, would infer that the subject of 
the following lines, was a man who died the victim of continued 
drunkenness } 

"Here lies an honest, inoffensive firiend, 
Peaceful in life, and happy m his end (!) 
Haxmless in words, and in his dealings just, 
Constant to his Mends, and faithful to his trust." 

Perhaps, Reader, your own recollections may supply you with 
similar instances. But be this as it may, the fact that such things 



* "How I wisV observed a person lately writing on the subject of the monuments 
erected in one of our Cathedrals twenty years ago, *' How I wish that I had lived at — — 
in those happy times ! Every pers<Hi who was buried in the Lady C^pel 'had the heart- 
felt happiness of enjoying that truly great and enviable character, which comprizes 
the good Christian* ; there were then here at least twenty of the best of mothers, many 
more inimitable husbands, and devoted wives, and all under the care of the Sev. X. Y. Z., 
* whose ready and lively wit,* as his tablet testifies, * added to his universal knowledge, 
made him a brilliant and cherished ornament of Society.* ** 
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are done, must needs make us all suspicious of the truth of high- 
wrought praises upon tombs ; and I think, upon reflection, you 
will come to agree with me, that, even where really deserved, they 
are better, far better, omitted. We shoidd reflect what even the 
best of us must be before Him, in Whose sight the very Angels 
are not pure. — Our forefathers felt this so strongly, that they 

almost never wrote a word of praise on the tomb 
Ancient inaciip- of any person however eminent : they contented 

themselves with stating the name of the deceased ; 
and expressing the pious wish that God would have mercy on his 
soul. 

They commonly, indeed, made their monxmiental inscriptions 
J to run in these or similar words : '* Pray for the 

nioaii^vri^hes'on ®^^ ^^ '^' ^' ^^^ deceased on such a day, of such 
behatfofthedeacLg^jj^Q^^l^^ in such a year."— But this form, though 

commendable for its humility, was highly ohjeciionahle on other 
grounds ; for it bore a reference to the Popish doctrine of Purga- 
tory. The prayer so asked on behalf of the departed, was thai 
he might be speedily delivered from the torments of that purify- 
ing, penal fire, to which, upon his death, he was supposed to have 
passed. If we were to use the words quoted above, we should, 
I suppose, only mean to request the prayers of the passer-by, that 
our friend's soid might be saved at the last day ; but since all 
persons would not imderstand this distinction of doctrine, it 
would be more discreet and charitable to avoid expressions which 
might give offence to some, or which are liable to be wilfrilly 
misrepresented or accidentally nusimderstood. 

We shoidd bear in mind that our Church gives no direct en- 
couragement whatever to prayer for the dead. In the Office of 
Burial, indeed, she prays that '* we, with aU those that are departed 
in the true faith of God's Holy Name, may have our perfect con- 
summation and bliss both in body and soul, in God's eternal and 
everlasting glory :" and when, in the Communion Service, she 
bids us pray that '' we, and the whole Church may obtain remis- 
sion of our sins, and all other benefits of Christ's passion," we 
cannot forget that the dead are as much an integral part of the 

B 
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"whole Church" as the living: but still, where our Formularies 
use so much caution and reserve, it behoves us to use them too, 
especially since Scripture tells us that where the tree falls there 
it shall lie, and that that which will decide our fate at the last 
day will be " the deeds done in the body." — ^If an individual can 
persuade himself that prayer for the dead is not altogether use- 
less, he may take comfort in the thought that our Church has no- 
where forbidden it : if he believes that it is useless, he will re- 
member that our Church nowhere encourages it, and therefore it 
cannot be held to be an article of Faith which is requisite or 
necessary to salvation. Great and good men have believed the 
doctrine, great and good men have disbelieved it : and there we 
must be content to leave the matter. Still, so £i,r as I can judge, 
there is no more harm in appending to the name of a deceased 
Mend, " On whose soul, may God have mercy," than there is in 
S. Paul's saying of Onesiphorus, (who was evidently dead when 
the Apostle wrote*) " The Lord grant imto him that he may find 
mercy of the Lord on that day." 

There is one method, however, by which offence even to the 

most scrupidous may be avoided ; and that is by 

AmeaMofavoid-makine: the stone speak, as it were, for the deceased 

tog offence. ° ^ 

himself, and then any of the following sentences 
would seem a beautiful expression of Christian faith and humility : 

"Mekct, Jestj!'* 
"O Lamb op God that takest away the sins of the 

WOBLD, HAVE MEBCY UPON ME !" 

" LOBD BEMEMBEB ME, WHEN ThOU COMEST IN ThY 

kingdom !" 

"God be mebcipul to me a sinneb!** 

" O Holy, blessed, and globious Tbinity, thbee Pbb- 

SONS AND ONE GOD : HAVE MEBCY UPON ME A MI8EBABLE 
8INNEB !" 



• Compare 2 Tim. i. 16., and tv. 19. 
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"Fkom Thy wkath, and fbom eyeblasting damna- 
tion: GOOD LOBD, DELIYEB ME !*' 

"O Sayiotjb of the wobld, Who by Thy Cboss and 
PBECiovii Blood hast bedeemed us, Saye me, O Lobd." 

Sentences of this description seem the most affecting and 

jj appropriate of any, and liiey are most in accord- 

Ancienthumiuty. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ humble spirit of ancient times, which 

frequently left a tomb without even the name of its occupant 
being inscribed thereon, contented that his soul should be in 
God's safe keeping, and that the earthly resting-place of the body 
should be simply marked with the blessed sign of the Cross, to 
protect it from future disturbance : and which, where inscrip- 
tions were introduced, made them as short, and worded them as 
hxmibly as possible. 

The reverse of this practice is the fashion that now prevails ; 

12. and even a class of epitaphs which seems to avoid 

Modem fesiiioiui.flg^t^yy^ errs in another respect. For instance, 

there is little enough of real humility in the following common 
couplet : — 

" Praises on tombs are trifles idly spent, 
A man's good name is his best monument." 

Even in the most favourable cases, and where praise is given 
i^ with most truth, there is always a- tendency to ex- 

Doctrinai errors, aggeration, and exaggeration in this case is very apt 
to lead to expressions which are false in doctrine as well as in 
fact. For instance, I have before now seen a monument on 
which the deceased person is actually spoken of as having deserved 
heaven for his many virtues : yet this was said of a member of 
our own Church, which ever teaches her children that when we 
have done all, we are unprofitable servants, and have only done 
what it was our duty to do, and that if we are admitted into the 
joy of our Lord, it will be for Christ's sake, and through His 
Alone Merits. 
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But to take a less strong case than this. Here is an epitaph 
on a child of seven years old : — 

" Beneath this sod an infiEuit lies, 
To earth her body lent ; 
In hopes more glorious to arise, 
But not more innocent." 

Now, we may humbly trust that no child of that early age 
could have been a grievous sinner, or lost the grace given to it 
in Holy Baptism ; and yet to say that its innocence in heaven, 
could not be greater than that which it had on earth, seems, on 
sober reflection, to be very shocking. How much better, because 
humbler and more chastened is the following, upon a child of the 
same age : — 

" XJndeck'd by sculptured trophies gay, 

This stone no flattering tale can tell 
Of her who claims this simple lay. 

Of her who owns this humble cell. 
Save that in childhood's early bloom, 

The paths of innocence she trod ; 
Save that her childhood found a tomb. 

Save that her spirit rests with God." 

I confess that I am not an admirer of poetry upon tomb- 
stones, but I can appreciate the beauty and feeling of these lines, 
even while I should have preferred a simpler memorial. 

I think you will now understand my meaning when I say that 
brevity and humility of expression are very desirable on monu- 
mental inscriptions ; and that all praise of the deceased is better 
omitted; because such praise can only be true in part ; and even 
were it wholly true, the language of self-abasement is the only 
language that is fit for sinners such as we are. 

There is another instance in which through an exaggeration 

of expression, a statement which contains a false 

A ftirtber in- doctrine is often found upon tomb-stones. The de- 
stance. ^ 

ceased are spoken of as being actually, at the present 
time, in heaven. This is not rarely stated in so many words ; it is 
implied in the following epitaph, (which I quote from memory) 
and which I suppose has become a favourite in consequence of 
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the smooth and musical flow of the lines, for there is no other 
ground on which it deserves commendation, — indeed its tone is 
rather heathen than Christian ; — 

** Foigiye, Blest Shade, the tributary tear 

That mourns thy exit from a world like this ; 
Foigive the wish that would have kept thee here, 

And stayed thy progress to the seats of bliss. 
No more confin'd to grovelling scenes of night. 

No more a tenant pent in mortal day, 
Now should we rather hail thy glorious flight. 

And tzace thy progress to the realms of day." 

Similar language seems to be held in the following trashy 

rubbish : — 

I. 

** To them who a blest immortality gain 

It is a sure blessing to die, 
And if Death puts an end to sorrow and pain. 

It is sure the beginning of joy. 
Then grieye not, my Mends, that my soul is released. 

For 'tis but where't long wish't to be ; 
My grie& are all gone, my joys are increased. 

And I beg you'll rejoice over me." 

n. 

" Weep not, ye venerable pair. 

Your lovely daughter's early flight ; 

She sweetly sleeps, or triumphs where 

You all again will soon imite.' 



tt 



Now it is quite natural, and only to be expected, that where 
we have loved deeply, we should console ourselves in our afflic- 
tion, by the reflection that those whom we have lost have at any 
rate escaped from the waves of this troublesome world, that they 
are at rest, and in peace, and that having passed through the trials 
of the Church militant, they have a sure portion in the Church 
triumphant. Hence by a common form of exaggeration the de- 
parted are spoken of as actually in possession of that, which (it 
is to be hoped) they have in prospect, — ^but as yet^ in prospect 
only. Till after the final judgment, the redeemed are not in Hea« 
ven. In rest, and peace, and safe keeping, they doubtless are, 
and possess some comforting sense of Qod's presence and protec- 
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tion : but their bliss is not perfect. In Paradise (we trust) they 
are; but in Heaven they are not: the place of departed spirits, 
is not the place of God's more immediate presence, and highest 
glory. 

And this kind of expression on tomb-stones is the more to be 
deplored, because there are those to whom the tomb-stones in 
their church-yard, are, as it were, a book, from whence they 
draw their reflections on man's mortality, and in which, every 
new inscription, is a fresh page. Who, that attends a village 
church, has failed to observe groups or individuals, Sunday after 
Sunday, conning over the epitaphs,— epitaphs known long ago, 
perhaps, by heart, but which from melancholy associations, pro- 
bably, have an interest which even by the lapse of years is not 
lost, or worn out ? 

Now it is impossible but that things so often presented to the 
mind as these inscriptions should produce eflects of some kind, 
especially on those who have few opportunities of reading, and 
little choice of books. And I have often thought that to this 
circumstance one common and dangerous form of error may be 
traced. No one can see much of the poor without finding a sort 
of settled belief among them that heaven b to follow death as a 
matter of couise, that their present privations give them a kind 
of claim to future bliss, and that because Lazarus is tormented 
and the rich man comforted in this world, that therefore in the 
next, their fates will be respectively and immediately reversed. 

Considering what the general language of tomb- stones is, on 
this subject, and the presumption so likely to arise to an unedu- 
cated mind that what is imiversally stated must be true, I con- 
fess that I am disposed to think that very great mischief has been 
done by the sort of language to which I have alluded, being per- 
mitted to appear in our church-yards. 

There is one other point to which I desire to allude before 
15 I leave this part of the subject, though it is less 

FamUy pride, applicable to persons in your rank of life, than to 
those who erect costly tombs in Churches. 

If ever there is a place where the display of pride of birth is 
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a " vanity of vanities," that place, one would think, must be the 
grave. The grave levels all ranks and distinctions : the worm of 
corruption feeds alike on the beggar and the prince, and prince 
and beggar alike are reduced to the same dust. Yet we con- 
stantly see long pedigrees and genealogies declaring how a 
deceased person was related to such a Lord, or such a Lady, how 
his daughter married a baronet, or his brother was Lord Mayor 
of London. What can be more sickening and disgusting to a 
serious mind than such inscriptions as these ? Who, but the 
members of a man's own family, (imless he be a very illustrious 
person indeed) can feel the slightest interest in such details ? 
And when " the dust has returned to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit has returned to God who gave it,'' will not the members 
of the deceased person's family do well to consider whether they 
act a wise part or a Christian, in making their kinsman's tomb 
exhibit the language of worldly pride and arrogance, in order to 
gratify their own feelings about the grandeur of their ancestors, 
and family connections. Of course, in saying this, I do not mean 
that it may not occasionally be right and expedient to make such 
a statement as may shew to those who come after, of what family, 
&c., the deceased was sprung ; for this may often be desirable in 
a legal point of view : but it is quite easy to say that " A. B. was 
the son of C. D., and that his wife E. was the third daughter of 
F. G.," and so forth, without entering into details which vanity 
can alone care to dwell on. 

Hitherto I have been endeavouring to point out the general 

j^ tone which it is desirable to see on a monumental 

mSi^ui to. inscription. It should be characterized by Chris- 

scription^ iji^ humiUty, kindness, and by a disposition to 

say too little rather than too much. 

Now if you have ever tried to write a friend's epitaph, you 

17^ will find it a very difficult thing to do, to your own 

5rtto^*i^crip- satisfaction : and many of those, who, nevertheless 

***"• desire to raise some memorial to a dear friend, are 

quite.unused to any kind of literary composition. The consequence 
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of this is that they frequently leave the whole matter 
The8toue.ma. to the taste and discretion of the stone-mason hr 

8on*8 labouxB. 

the next market-town, and the result is just what 
might be expected. The preparation of grave-stones being but 
one branch of this tradesman's business, it is not likely that he 
should feel any absorbing interest on the subject, or care to go 
out of his way to make improvements, while his customers con- 
19 tinue satisfied with the present fashion. If they 

Hig materials, ^^-^ j^j^^ ^^^ ^ durable material, he points to his 

pile of slate slabs, and declares (alas ! too truly,) that nothing 

can surpass their durability : yet as a material, they are even 

^ more ugly than durable. If the applicants require 

ornaments.*"* a handsome inscription, with letters of white or 

gold (and it is hard to say which is the most mean 
in appearance), he will point with satisfaction to head-stones 
which are in preparation in his yard, and in which every variety 
of text, 

ROMAN, ITALIC. 




is to be seen in each successive line of the inscription ; and every 
conceivable variety of letter, — ^whether 

THICK, THIN, 

or, in that odious sort of type, in which the usual thick and thin 
parts of the letters are reversed, and so are almost 




*9 
or in which they are reeling on their backs like 

With the same satisfeiction he wiU point out the skill which 
his journeymen exhibit in flourishes, and perhaps will shew some 
cherub with a full-bottomed wig, or some dove with wings 
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expanded, like those which are sometimes found in school-boys' 
cyphering books, and of which, I believe, the cleverness consists 
in their being executed in one unbroken line, without lifting the 
pen from the paper, — ^a process, which, it is unnecessary to say, 
cannot be so executed in stone. 

And now, suppose the customer requires a few lines of poetry, 
21 and is no poet himself, the complaisant stone- 

ma»on*?^ie of «iason obviates the difficulty at once. He has a 
epitopb. book full of epitaphs; and one of these, — gram- 

mar, spelling, and all — ^is, in a few weeks, transferred from the 
book to the stone : perhaps it is some such nauseous nonsense 
as this : — 

« Afflictions sore, long time I bore, 
Physickiones was in vain, 
Till God did please, from deth to seize 
And ease my of my pain." 

Or, some one of these : — 

I. 

" The dearest objects here on earth 
Are soonest seiz'd by cruel Death, 
But let's not mourn, since it's in vain, 
But hope in happiness to meet again. 
Where Death and mourning none there'll be 
But Praise to God to Eternity." 

n. 

" A time of death there is, you know full well, 
But when, or how, no mortal man can tell. 
Be it at night, noon, now, or then, 
Death is most certain, but imcertain when." 

ni. 

"** And thus it is with man's frail day ; 
His life, at best, a round of sorrow ; 
For he who rises weU to day. 
May be a corpse before to-morrow." 

rv. 

** My friends, forbear to mourn and weep, 
TVhile sweetly in the dust I sleep ; 
The toilsome world I leave behind, 
A crown of glory for to find." 

C 
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Or, worse still : — 

I. 

** Beneath this stone a matron lies 
Who fraud and flatt'ry did despise, 
And though to all that's good inclin'd, 

Of yiee she boldly spoke her mind 
She hated idleness and pride, 

Indostrioiis liy'd, respected died." 

n. 

*' The youth beneath this verdant sod 

Was once devoted to his God, 
Now having lost his vital breath. 

He lies devoted here to death. 
But that blest spirit which inspir'd 

And made the form so much admir'd. 
And did so well his parts controul. 

In bliss shall live a^lively soul." 

in. 

•* I've lost the comfort of my life. 

Death came, and took away my wife : 
And now I don't know what to do. 

Lest death should come, and take me too." 

I really cannot understand how any tradesman who is not 
very ignorant or very careless, can send such things out of his 
yard, with such obvious faults against sense, grammar, and spel- 
ling in them, but one sees such every day.^ As to the doggrel 



• An absurd fashion has lately sprung up. of mingling Latin words with English 
inscriptions: as in the following epitaph >— 

** Here lie the remains 
of 

P. a 

Late of this Parish. 

Obiit, May 1, 1820. JEtatis sue 65. 

Having been schoolmaster of this place for thirty-five years." 

But the most ridiculous instance of this affectation which has come to the writer's 
knowledge, was mentioned to him by a Mend. It appears that a Latin epitaph was 
required, but a rhyme, or jingle of sound was deemed indispensible. Accordingly, the 
words '* Bequiescat in pace," having been chosen, the letter-cutter, in order to effect the 
latter object, modified them thus >- 

"Bbquibsob 
cat in pacb.** 

It is not to be expected that stone-masons should understand the construction of the 
Latin Language : but why expose their own ignorance, and their customers* folly, by an 
absurdity, which every school-boy would detect, and laugh at? 
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rhymes of whicli these common epitaphs consist, all I can say is, 
that if we were not unhappily used to them, I think we should 
blush to find it possible that people calling themselves Cknatitms 
should set up such things, in which there is hardly ever an 
expression which exhibits the Christian feelings of reverence and 
devotion : almost the only common epitaph I can think of which 
contains any thing instructive to the living, is the jingling 
couplet : — 

<* As I am now, so shalt thou be 
Therefore prepare to follow me." 

I am shocked to say, that were I so disposed, I could without 
any difficulty, set down several epitaphs of not uncommon occur- 
rence, which few could read without a smile. I 
Profane and lu- am uot speaking of those in which infidels and pro- 

dicrous epitaphs. « /•i.*ii»i"L -l ^ a. 

fane persons (it is only fools who make a mock at 
sin) have written inscriptions full of jesting and mockery ; for 
these only shocks instead of amusing, all who are right-minded : 
but of those, in which, owing to some unlucky form of expres- 
sion, or turn of the verse, ridicidous ideas are involuntarily sug- 
gested to the mind of the reader. I do not choose to quote any 
of these inscriptions, for I am writing on a serious subject, but I 
trust the hint I have given will not be thrown away. And I will 
here take the opportunity of saying that there is something very 
disgusting and painful, (though not ridiculom) in the want of 
delicacy which sometimes publishes to the world, and perpetuates 
on their grave-stone, the bodily ailments, or unusual diseases of 
deceased persons : as in the following case which I lately saw : — 

"To ihkMehobt op K. L., 
&c., &c., &c. 
Who depabied this life. Mat — , 1 



" This design of a ^^ one ^ represents the size of one that 
was taken from the above K, L,^ which weighed 4| ounces," 
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There remains one more offence against propriety and good 
taste which is very common on grave-stones, and 

23 

Sepulchral which I will therefore mention. I allude to the 

ornaments which are usually introduced in low 
relief, above the inscription : and these consist chiefly of che- 
rubs, doves, scythes and hour-glasses, mattocks and shovels, 
sculls and cross-bones, urns, and reversed or extinguished torches. 

I suppose there are persons who admire those conventional 
24, forms of ugliness, with pufly faces of pink and 

Cherabs. white, black (often squinting) eyes, gilt hair and 

wings, which are intended as representations of one order of the 
Holy Angels. Certainly if tawdriness of colour can attract, these 
things look smart enough when they come out of the stone- 
mason's yard, — ^but let a few months pass, and what a change 
has taken place ! The summer's sun has faded the red of the 
cheeks, and the damps of autumn have covered, perhaps, one half 
of the face with a mouldy green, so that the remains of its former 
brilliancy only make this ugly representation still more hideous. 
I do not say that a sculptured Angel, keeping watch, as it were, 
over a tomb, would not be an appropriate emblem there, but Che- 
rubs, as they are commonly represented, would be much better 
omitted ; for the work is so ill executed, that the ideas suggested 
by it, are rather ludicrous than solemn. 

In some places, a dove with extended wings is more common 
j5 than cherubs at the top of a head-stone. If this 

Doves. jg ij^eant as an allusion to the Holy Spirit, I think 

that a more inappropriate place could hardly have been fixed 
upon : for when a person has ceased to live, the means of grace 
are ended, and the Holy Spirit no longer strives with man. Per- 
haps, however, it will be said that the dove is an emblem of the 
deceased person's innocence. Alas ! such a symbol is unfit for 
even the best of us. 

I remember seeing this ornament sculptured on the tomb of 
a man who had been a market-gardener. The bird was repre- 
sented as hovering, with out-stretched wings, the tail raised, and 
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the head downwards ; but the design was very coarsely executed : 
the neck looked like the stalk of a plant, — the spreading tail like 
long, narrow leaves, — and the oval body (which was gilt) being 
marked over with indentations, the poor man's neighbours took 
it into their heads that his tomb was ornamented with a flying 
pine-apple, — of course an allusion to the profession of the 
deceased. 

Scythes and hour-glasses, mattocks and shovels, sculls and 
^ cross-bones, being frequently intermingled, and 

88. 

Scythes, hour- placed, as it were, in a group, at the head of a grave- 
stone, may be classed together, and one condemna-* 
tion passed on them all. It is not that they are unmeaning, 
or that their meaning is objectionable, but they are mere symbols, 
and not very hnposing symbols, while the grave itself, over which 
they stand, is a stem, and awful, and striking reality, awaking far 
more solemn thoughts, than these mere types of mortality can do. 
Besides, they are altogether defective in inspiring the thought 
with which the view of a grave should always be attended ; — 
the thought, namely, of that which lies beyond the grave, and of 
the time when death shall be swallowed up in victory. Scythes, 
and sculls, and spades might be appropriate enough for a hea- 
then, but a Christian wants something more. 

The same thing may be said of that most oflensive class of 
ornaments, — urns, and reversed or extinguished 
Heathen em- torches : both are copied from Pagan tombs ; the 
extinguished torch is held to mean that hope is at 
an end, and that the soul no longer exists ; and as for urns, they 
are only memorials of the abominable usage which the heathens, 
in their ignorance, inflicted on the bodies of the dead. — ^What 
the intended meaning of the fillets or chaplets which are some- 
timed introduced on Christian tombs copied from Greek designs, 
may be, I really have no idea, and therefore can say nothing 
about them.^ 

* A correspondent tells me that he has seen poppies represented on tombstones. 
It is hoped that the persons lying below were not infidels ; but the poppy is 
emblematical of eternal sleep, and the death of a soul. What a horrible symbol on a 
Christian's grave 1 
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And now, haying gone through this long list of silly or ob- 
28. jectionable sepulchral emblems, I cannot refrain 

ft^a^Ch£tta?8 ^°^ °^® remark. There is one emblem, perfectly 
*"^®' unobjectionable, perfectly appropriate, full of so- 

lemnity, full of consolation ; which raises hope, and dries the tear, 
and turns mourning into gratitude ; which, while it reminds us that 
we are sinners, reminds us of the means of pardon ; which, whUe 
it shews us the penalty of sin, and thereby humbles us to the dust, 
at the same time cheers with the thought of Him who paid the 
penalty; Who rose triumphant from the grave. Who is the 
Resurrection and the Life, Who will change our vile bodies, and 
raise them from the dust. Who hath hallowed the grave and gate 
of death into the passage of immortality; and Who, having Himself 
overcome the sharpness of death, hath opened the Kingdom of 
Heaven to all believers. That emblem, I need scarcely say is 
the CROSS : that emblem, (alas ! that I should say it,) is almost 
never to be seen on our monuments, or in our Church-yards. 

True ; you will say, but then the Cross is Popish. — ^And who 
29^ is it dares to make such an assertion ? Who will 

ttonsto'thw^m- ^® Content to surrender that blessed symbol to the 
biem, answered, papists, as if because they use it reverentially (and 
often perhaps use it superstitiously), we were to abandon the com- 
fort derivable from its contemplation. Why, at this rate, we must 
give up the use of every gift of God, seeing that there is not one 
but has been abused by man. To the adoption of the Crttcifix, 
indeed, great and strong objections, may, as I think, be fairly and 
wisely made, but to the simple Cross, none. And to him who bids 
me keep the Cross out of sight because the Papists have used it 
(as I think they do use it,) idolatrously, I will answer as Naboth 
did to Ahab, '' The Lord forbid it me, that I should give the in- 
heritance of my fathers to" them. I abhor Popery as much as you 
can do, and the more I study its history, and principles, and see 
its practical working, the more I abhor it. But because Popery 
has many bad things in it, I will not be so weak as to oppose 
what is good merely because the Papists use it. I do not abjure 
the doctrine of the Trinity, on the ground that it is received by 
the Romish Church; and it would be equally wicked to be ashamed 
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to use the Cross, in fit places and on proper occasions, through a 
cowardly fear of being called Papistical. No ; let the Infidel, and 
the Puritan, and the Schismatic, hate and oppose all exhibition of 
the Symbol of Redemption to the eyes of men : they may have 
their own reasons for doing so : but let ev^ry true son of the 
Church of England cherish it as '' the inheritance of his fathers," 
and as the sign which he most honours, — ^that which was marked 
upon his brow in Holy Baptism, which is the source of his hopes 
while living, and which he desires should hallow his last earthly 
resting-place. 

If you reflect on what I have now said, you will probably 
90. agree with me in thinking that the sooner some 

Sag^estions for 

improTing the change is made in the character of our tomb-stones, 

appearance &c. 

of tomb-Btones. the better. They are very ugly in appearance, and 
what is written on them is most commonly, on some ground or 
other, objectionable. 

Now what remedy, you will ask me, have I to propose ? To 
this question I have several answers to propose to your consi- 
deration. / 

First, I would have you, calmly reflect whether the money 
3j^ which you purpose to lay out in a tomb-stone 

riaf to^iSe"^**" ™g^* ^o* ^® better spent ; and by better, I mean 
parted. vdth equal reverence and affection for the departed, 

but in a manner more useful to the living, and more directly to the 
honour of God. Look round the Church. Is there a new Prayer 
book wanted for the reading-desk ? a dish to collect the alms in 
at the Holy Communion ? a new Altar Cloth ? or is there a win- 
dow which would be the handsomer for the insertion of some 
painted glass ? Why should you not consecrate your service to 
God, and at the same time make an enduring memorial of your 
deceased friend, by purchasing these things, and letting it appear 
upon them by some suitable inscription, that they were given 
in commemoration of the departed. Of course in such a case 
you will take the Clergyman's opinion as to the kind of offering 
which the church most needs, and you will be wise if you leave 
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the matter in his hands, and trust his taste rather than your own. 
If this plan were generally adopted, our poor dilapidated churches 
would soon wear a very different appearance to what they do now. 

Perhaps, however, upon reflection, you prefer setting up a 

tomb-stone, and you do not think the appearance of modem 

^ tomb-stones (I call them modem, because the pre- 

Cter^to^be^'^* s®^* fashion is not above a hundred, or a hundred 

do not wish to dictate. AU I would advise in this case is, that 
you make your monument of free-stone instead of slate, that it 
be neither high, nor wide (both being very unsightly) and that 
instead of going to the stone-mason and getting his opinion, you 
consult the Clergyman of the parish (without whose leave no 
monument can be legally erected) and request him to advise you 
in the preparation of your intended inscription. I believe that 
most Clergymen would cheerfully give their assistance in such a 
matter, and there are no persons who are more competent to the 
task whether of drawing up an epitaph in simple, graceful, and 
pious language, or of selecting an appropriate sentence, or text 
of Scripture to accompany it. 

I am in hopes, however, that many who read these pages, 
will agree with me in thinking that our present 

33« 

Designs for fashion of hui^e, ill-proportioned, mis-shapen head- 
head-stones, o ' sr tr JT ^ ^ 

stones is a very bad one, and that the sooner it is 
got rid of the better. I believe there are many persons, who, if 
they were only shewn a better fashion, would be most glad to 
adopt it. 

Now for the benefit of such persons, I am enabled by the 
kindness of a brother member of the Lichfield Architectural 
Society, to present them with some designs for head-stones, 
which are surely a great improvement on those which are usually 
adopted now-a-days.* 



• other very excellent designs have been lately published by the Cambridge Camden 
Society, in the Ecdesiologist It is to be hoped that the same Society may be induced 
to publish some working drawings of their designs for the benefit of stonennasons in 
country places. 
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And the notion of these which I recommend, was taken from 
ancient monuments, actually existing above ground, or which 
have been dug up in Church-yards. 

Of these designs there are three classes. 

The first, is the most expensive, being intended for erection 
over a brick-grave, though, of course, there is no objection to its 
being reared above a common grave. It is copied from the 
coped tombs (" en dos d'^e," as they are technically called) of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Each of these has the em- 
blem of the Cross scidptured upon it : and the inscription may 
be placed on either side of the Cross : or else, (as in Plate 2,) 
which is merely a flat slab, it may run along the outer edge. 

The second class of tomb-stones which I recommend, would 
be stone Crosses with inscriptions, to set up at the heads of 
graves. 

The last and cheapest memorial which I shall mention would 
be plain oak Crosses with painted inscriptions, (and which would 
be much handsomer than the wooden monuments, which we see 
in the southern coimties) : these would vary in price from one 
to three pounds. 

My suggestions are now ended. May you receive them in 

34 the kind spirit in which they are ofiered. May 

Conclusion, ^j^^y ^^^^ ^ g^jj^g humble measure to the work of 

improvement, which is going on both as regards Church-princi- 
ples and Church-matters generally : and may we both remem- 
ber, that however right it is to study outward decency and pro- 
priety in such memorials as those of which I have spoken, there 
are far more important matters to be attended to at the same 
time. There have been those, ere now, who builded the tombs 
of the prophets and garnished the sepulchres of the righteous, yet 
who bore witness against themselves that they were the children 
of them who killed the prophets ; yea, who were themselves no 
better than whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful 
outwardly, but are within, full of dead men's bones, and of all un- 
cleanness. 
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